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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

As  of  the  South  to  tlie  manor  born  1 
wish  tc  pen  a few  words  concerning  this 
great  and  good  man.  The  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  a friend  is  accentuated  by  having 
once,  through  misunderstanding,  regarded 
■^him  as  an  enemy.  Such  is,  and  was,  the 
‘ fHation  of  the  South  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Nor  should  the  great  masses  of  the  South 
be  censured  for  the  prejudice  they  held 
against  him.  for  they  were  taught  to  be- 
I lieve  that  he  was  their  enemy.  I recall, 
although  of  less  than  nine  years  of  age  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  how  it  was 
currently  reported  that  Lincoln  was  mar- 
ried to  a mulatto,  the  consummation  of 
the  greatest  offense  to  the  South.  Also 
we  were  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
iotention  of  the  federal  governiffent  to  con- 
the  property  of  the  South  to  pay 
the  war  debt  and  then  make  community  of 
the  ranainder  with  the  negroes.  It  was 
this  thought  of  encroachment  v:pon  the 
rights  of  the  home  that  made  the  Southern 
soldiery  the  brave  men  they  were.  In  1863. 
the  darkest  days  of  the  war.  when  Lincoln 
demanded  but  one  condition  of  peace — the 
preservation  of  the  Union — this  was  with- 
held from  the  masses,  and  the  demagogues 
heralded  it  throughout  the  land  that  the 
Yankees  were  whipped  and  that  Lincoln 
was  oft  his  knees  begging  for  peace.  The 
demagogues,  ah.  the  demagogues,  they 
have  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be.  the  curse 
of  all  nations. 

Butjmemories  forbid  me  indulging  in  cen- 
sure. I love  my  native  Southland.  I love 
its  hospitable,  home-loving  people.  I love 
very  memory  of  its  mothers ; and  re- 
f ■ luenibering  that  it  was  the  Southern  home 
I with  a Southern  mother  that  produced  the 
immortal  Lincoln,  the  best  friend  the 
Ijiouth  ever  had,  I love  it  the  more. 

Who  but  Lincoln  could  have  passed 
through  the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion,  the 
^hief  Executive  of  the  Union,  the  burden 
of  its  maintenance  weighted  upon  him,  even 
the  North  divided  and  different  factions 
censuring  him,  the  South  with  its  brave  sol- 
diery in  open  rebellion  against  him,  ten 
thousand  pulpits  heralding  maledictions 
at  him ; his  own  cabinet  divided  against 
him  and  criticizing  him ; a million  homes 
devoutly  praying  for  his  destruction^who, 
we  ask,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  could  have, 
passed  through  such  an  ordeal  without  re- 
sentment, maintaining  through  it  all  im- 
maculately sacred  one  motto,  “With  Malice 
Toward  None — With  Charity  to  All?” 


The  people  of  this  nation — especially  the 
Southland — could  not  understand  him — the 
magnitude  of  his  character — until  he  had 
fallen.  Then  we  said,  with  Israel  of  old, 
“Behold,  a tree  in  Lebanon  has  fallen !” 
Ah,  such  'is  frail  humanity.  We  cannot 
measure  a tree  as  it  stands.  Only  its  pros- 
trate form.  I once  visited  the  “Giant  For- 
est” in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras.  I looked 
up — and  up — three  hundred  feet  high  and 
saw  their  topmost  boughs  mingling  their 
evergreen  foliage  with  the  blue  dome  of  the 
skies.  I stepped  the  circumference  at  the 
base  of  one  of  the  Giants  and  the  veri- 
fied figures  said;  “One  hundred  feet.”  I 
had  come  and  I had  seen  with  mine  eyes, 
but  I could  not  comprehend.  As  I stood, 
silent,  awe-enwrapped,  in  the  presence  of 
these  masterplieces  of  the  Eternal  God,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  "The  Fallen 


Giant,”  biggest  and  oldest  of  all,  where  a 
company  of  hilarious  men,  mounted  on 
horses,  were  riding  upright  along  the  hall- 
way of  its  great  interior,  one  hundred  feet, 
and  out  at  a doorway  made  by  the  severing 
of  one  of  its  arms.  I stood  with  bared 
head,  sombrero  in  hand,  as  I reverently  sur- 
veyed its  prostrate  form.  For  four  thou- 
sand years  it  had  withstood  the  storms  of 
the  Sierras,  each  driving  its  radicals  deeper 
into  the  granitic  mountain.  It  was  a forest 
tree  one  hundred  feet  high  when  Moses 
wrote,  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  earth.”  For  many  sea- 
yjns  the  autumnal  fires  had  eaten  at  us 
h^art  and  carved  the  great  symetrical  hall- 
way; to  which  we  have  referred.  During 


its  reign  of  forty  centuries  ar  "King  ■.-f  the 
h'orest”  the  angry  heavens  had  hurled  a 
thousand  bolts  of  lightning  against  its  stal- 
wart form.  In  the  strength  of  ‘,ts  young 
manhood  the  Sierras  grated  and  groaned  in 
mourning  at  the  tragic  death  of  their 
Maker.  Its  adversity  was  its  strength. 
Glacier  and  snow  its  constant  companions. 

Its  food  the  granite  of  the  mountains.  Its 
messengers  the  flashing  lightnings,  the 
pealing  thunders,  the  trembling,  grating, 
undulating,  rumbling  earthquake.  But  the 
climax  of  its  greatness,  the  consumation  of 
its  majesty,  tvas  its  fall. 

Such  was  the  life,  the  labors,  the  death  or 
the  immortal  Lincoln.  Born  in  adversity. 
Reared  in  adversity.  Educated  in  adver- 
sity. Labored  in  adversity.  Died  in  ad- 
versity. But  adversity  conspired  to  his 
greatness.  Lincoln  could  not  tiaVT  bPCTT"^ 
Lincoln  if  born  in  a palace — only  a lone 
log  cabin.  Lincoln  could  not  have  been 
Lincoln  if  educated  in  a college — only  by 
the  flickering  blaze  of  the  pineknot  in  his 
humble  home.  He  was  a “man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief.”  He  entered 
the  Chief  Magistry  of  the  nation  as  a 
mourner  over  the  loss  of  a dear  boy,  the 
idol  of  his  great  heart.  While  others  were 
cursing,  he  was  praying.  While  others 
hated,  he  loved.  We  of  the  Southland  hated 
him  and  said  that  he  was  a traitor  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  His  only  answer  was  his 
undying  love  and  an  outstretched  hand  ti  ' 
welcome  us  back  into  one  common  brother- 
hood. 

When  the  tragedy  of  nations,  the  Civil 
War,  was  ended  and  the  South  laid  down 
its  arms — only  for  a respite — to  take  them 
up  again — then  it  was  that  while  others 
in  authority  demanded  that  we  of  the 
South  should  be  vassals  to  the  government 
to  pay  the  war  debt,  Lincoln  said.  "No. 
They  intended  to  do  right.  Thev  are  Ameri- 
cans and  no  burden  shall  be  placed  upon 
them  that  is  not  borne  equally  by  the 
North.  Then  we  looked  again  upon  that 
hitherto  homely  face  and.  behold,  even- 
line  had  become  a line  of  love.  The  man 
whom  we  regarded  as  our  greatest  enemy 
was  our  greatest  friend.  This  gave  us 
heart,  and  this  was  the  birth  of  the  "New 
South.”  We  took  courage  and  returning 
to  retrieve  a land  made  desolate  by  war. 
had  hardly  begun  the  task  when,  Lo  I the 
world  was  shocked.  The  greatest  of  the 
creat  had  fallen.  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

The  civilized  world  gathered  around  his  bier. 

The  measure  of  some  men's  grief  was  the 
measure  of  their  rage;  and  they  said.  ‘‘The 


South  is  respons^ible  for  this  deed.  Let 
them  suffer  the  penalty.”  Wild  passion 
raged  almost  unbridled,  and  we  were  with- 
out a friend  at  court.  The  logic  seemed 
irrefutable.  We  could  say  nothine..  Only 
sigh — that  if  those  silent  lips  could  speak 
— and  the  lips  seemed  to  say,  “With  Malice 
Toward  None;  With  Charity  for  All.”  And 
the  motto  lived  and  prevailed.  It  will  ever 
live  and  prevail.  Love,  not  lead,  conquered 
the  South.  Americans  are  never  conquered 
by  lead.  They  are  easily  conquered  by 
love. 

But  humanity  is  so  blind  to  the  virtues 
of  the  living  that  only  through  the  pause 
of  death  can  we  see  with  vision  undistorted 
by  prejudice.  It  has  ever  been  so  that  to 
measure  the  greatness  of  men  they,  like 
the  Giants  of  the  Forest,  must  fall  in  death. 
So  it  was  with  Lincoln.  I often  wish  that 
those  ears  which  were  seldom  greeted  with 
commendation,  during  life,  but  with  criti- 
cism and  censure,  could  have  heard  some 
of  the  praise  that  was  spoken  after  he  had 
fallen. 

For  almost  half  a century  the  world  has 
been  considering  this  great  man.  When  a 
hundred  years  shall  have  passed  the  gen- 
eration then  living  will  know  him  better 
than  those  who  were  contemporaneous  w^ith 
him. 

Does  the  North  love  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln? Of  course  they  do.  It  was  the 
North  that  responded  to  his  call  with  the 
chorus,  “We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham, 
three  hundred  thousand  strong,”  and  saved 
the  Union.  But  we  of  the  South  who,  not 
understanding  him,  fought  against  him,_  re- 
viled him,  hated  him,  and  in  return  received 
his  love,  beg  to  stand  with  the  North,  a 
united  natlion,  and  join  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  this  greatest  man  of  the  ages. 
Permit*  us  to  bring  to  his  grave  an  offering 
of  the  sweetest  flowers  of  the  South.  Give 
us  a place  in  the  Choir  Universal  that  sings 
his  praise.  Forgetting  the  past,  save  its 
loves  and  its  friendships,  let  us  of  the 
South  stand  with  you  of  the  North  be- 
neath one  common  flag,  a nation  united 
forever  and  ever. 

Andrew  Park. 


OF  HUMAN  INTEREST 

Prof.  S])illman,  of  the  Department  of 
Agfliculture  of  Missouri,  proposes  a novel 
method  of  handling  and  eventually  dispens- 
ing with  the  liquor  jn'oblem.  Fie  advocates 
licensing  the  drinker  of  liquor  rather  than 
the  seller  and  imposing  a heavy  prohibitive 
flne  upon  any  dealer  who  sells  liquor  to 
any  other  than  a licensed  drinker.  He  ar- 
gues that  by  this  means  the  making  of 
drunkards  will  rapidly  cease  and  that  in  the 
course  of  a fe  wycars  we  can  ea.sily  elim- 
inate the  use  and  sale  of  liciuor.  , 1 he  sug- 
gestion has  many  meritorious  features. 

The  Rev.  Francis  M.  Moody,  who  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  says  that  during 
the  year  of  1912  there  were  granted  m our 
country  100,000  div'orcs  and  that  - /0,0CO 
children  were  deprived  of  one  or  both  par- 
ents as  a result.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
manv  evils  growing  out  of  this  increasing 
evil  in  our  social  and  religious  life.  Few 
subjects  merit  more  serious  consideration 


on  the  part  of  every  lover  of  human  good 
than  this  one. 

Many  of  the  society  swells  of  our  nation- 
al capitals  have  been  greatly  exercised  be- 
cause President-elect  Wilson  has  vetoed  the 
inaugural  ball.  By  this  means  the  govern- 
ment will  be  saved  the  neat  little  sum  of 
$100,000  and  many  devoutly  religious  peo- 
ple will  rejoice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
throughout  his  entire  term  as  President  of 
our  great  nation  that  Woodrow  Wilson.  .. 
will  exemplify  in  every  way  the  life  of  Him 
whom  he  professes  to  serve. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  civic  affairs  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  country  have  shown  a 
remarkable  development  for  the  better  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  big  cities  seem  to 
be  finding  their  consciences,  more  so  in  re- 
cent years  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  If  the  business  men  will 
find  their  consciences  I am  sure  that  in  the 
next  few  years  this  United  States  of  ours 
will  show  wonderful  progress. — Mayor 
Fitzgerald,  of  Boston. 

■ It  is  said  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  re- 
ceives 500  begging  letters  a day.  Many  are 
the  afflictions  of  the  overrich.  Many  peo- 
ple of  today  would  bear  such  afflictions  un- 
complainfingly. 

The  King  of  England  has  recently  con- 
firmed an  hitherto  unauthorized  report  that 
he  promised  his  mother  in  1881  that  he 
would  read  a chapter  of  the  Bible  daily  and 
that  he  has  since  adhered  to  this  promise. 
This  loyalty  to  the  sacred  book  on  the  part 
of  King  George  ought  to  be  inspiring  and 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  occupy  less  con- 
spicuous places  in  the  world’s  life.  He  is 
an  original  Christian  Endeavorer. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  the  young  peo- 
ple received  into  the  ministry  of  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church  last  year,  who 
had  been  to  college  at  all,  were  educated  in 
their  church  schools. — Christian  Evangel- 
ist. 


PERSONAL  AND  THINGS  AROUND 
THE  WORLD. 

(By  Helen  E.  Lawrence) 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  struggle 
for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  has  been  going- 
on,  and  at  last  the  Flouse  of  Commons  has 
passed  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Mr.  Redmond, 
the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Irish  question  states ; 

“For  myself  and  my  colleagues  this  is  a 
very  serious,  solemn  moment.  Many  of  us 
have  sat  in  this  house  wit)i  one  object  in 
view  for  more  than  thirty  years.  _We  have 
met  with  disaster,  defeat  and  discourage- 
ment ; but  never,  even  when  faced  with 
tragedy  and  the  loss  of  our  great  and  in- 
comparable leader,  the  late  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  did  we  despair  of  the  arrival  of  this 
day.  I believe  that  there  is  not  a people  or 
a country  in  the  civilized  world  which  -w'ill 
not  welcome  as  glad  tidings  of  great  joy 
the  announcement  that  the  powerful  Eng- 
li.sh  nation  has  at  last  been  magnanimous 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  undo  an  old  na- 
tional wrong.” 

Felix  Diaz,  who  was  liberated  and  at  the 
head  of  his  followers  captured  the  City  of 
Mexico,  seems  to  have  the  tide  once  more 


turned  in  his  favor.  Reports  state  the  re- 
volt was  precipitated  by  the  admission  of 
Minister  Calero  that  he  lied  to  the  United 
States  regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Mexico.  The  U.  S.  Government  has  been 
very  conservative  and  it  has  been  Presi- 
dent Taft’s  ambition  to  turn  over  the  Mexi- 
can troubles  at  least  in  quiescent  shape  to 
his  successor,  but  Diaz  seems  to  have  made 
these  plans  of  no  avail. 

,)  !;  The  Turks  and  the  Balkan  allies  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  negotiations  for  peace 
and  have  again  flown  at  each  other’s 
throats,  while  the  powers  are  trying  to  de- 
cide the  best  way  out  of  an  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant situation. 

A dispach  from  Christiana,  Norway 
states  that  the  most  abused  monarch  in 
Europe  is  King  Haakon  since  the  Radical 
Republican  majority  now  on  top  is  depriv- 
ing him  of  every  semblance  of  kinship, 
their  latest  performance  being  to  deprive 
him  of  the  right  to  confer  decorations  and 
orders  to  distinguished  men — a right  which 
the  mildest  monarch  of  other  countries  al- 
ways retains.  The  feeling  is  not  personal 
however,  the  King  being  very  popular,  but 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Norway  are 
opposed  to  the  monarchial  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  king  is  not  allowed  to  exercise 
any  authority  and  it  rather  looks  as  if  King 
Haakon  will  be  the  last  King  of  Norway. 


AT  LAST 

When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling 

And  in  the  winds,  from  unsunned  spaces 
blown, 

I hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown. 

Thou,  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so 
pleasant. 

Leave  not  'its  tenant  when  its  walls  de- 
cay; 

0 Love  Divine,  O Helper  ever  present. 

Be  thou  my  strength  and  stay ! _ 

Be  near  me  when  all  else  from  me  is  drift- 

Earth,  sky,  home  s pictures,  days  ot 
shade  and  shine, 

And  kindly  faces  to  my  own  uplifting 
The  love  which  answers  mine. 

1 have  but  thee,  my  Father ! let  thy  Spirit 

Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold ; 

No  o-ate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I merit, 

^ Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suffice  it  if — my  good  and  ill  unreckonec^^ 

And  both  forgiven  through  thy  abound-' 
ing  grace — 

I find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place;  • 

Some  humble  door  among  thy  many  man- 
sions. 

Some  sheltered  shade  where  sin  aufl 
striving  cease 

And  flows  forever  through  heaven’s  green 
expansions 

The  river  of  thy  peace. 

There,  from  the  music  round  about  me 
stealing, 

I fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy 


song. 
And  find  at 


last,  beneath  thy  trees  of  heal- 

e life  for  which  I long. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


